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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

The Phenomenology of Mind. By G. W. F. Hegel. Translated with an 
Introduction and Notes by J. B. Baillie. 2 vols. London, Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co., 1910. — pp. xliv, 823. 

One cannot but congratulate Professor Baillie on the industrious and 
happy care with which he has accomplished what is clearly to him a labor 
of love. The translation of Hegel into English is far from an easy 
task, and of all the volumes by which the thought of Hegel is known to 
us the Phanomenologie perhaps presents the worst difficulties to the trans- 
lator. In the courses of lectures which form the main bulk of what 
we know as Hegel's "works," the Zusatze between the directly dictated 
paragraphs, with their racy colloquialisms and happy illustrations, are like 
so many oases in the desert of systematic formalism, and even in the 
longer Logic these welcome breaks in the exposition afford some relief to 
the wearied reader. But in the Phanomenologie there are no breaks in 
an exposition which is doubly hard to follow, both because of the employ- 
ment of a technical symbolism whose real meaning in many places only 
becomes clear on a second or third reading of the whole work, and because 
of Hegel's stylistically bad trick of describing concrete institutions and 
episodes of human history (such as the Stoicism of the early Roman 
Empire or the French Revolution) in an allusive fashion most tormenting 
to the reader who happens not to hit on the key to the riddle. At the 
same time, if a man wants a single work in which he will find the pith 
and substance of Hegel's criticism of life as a whole, the Phanomenologie 
is the only book which will give him what he is looking for. And there 
is perhaps a further reason for attaching special importance to the book. 
It has been complained (as the present writer thinks, with justice) that 
the Hegelian method, as practiced by Hegel, insidiously falsifies the 
understanding of human development by a tacit initial postulate. I mean 
the postulate that human development falls into several distinct lines, 
in each of which the later stages can be understood by reference exclusively 
to earlier stages in the same line. Thus the attempt to exhibit the "dia- 
lectic process" in the succession of philosophies seems to go on the assump- 
tion that the displacement of one reigning system of thought by another 
is regularly to be accounted for by the purely "dialectical" tendency of 
intellectual one-sidedness in any direction to lead to a reaction in the op- 
posite direction; the historical succession of religions is treated as if it 
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were determined solely by their adequacy as expressions of the religious 
element in human life. It is this tendency, perhaps, which is what is really 
resented by those who accuse Hegel of an inhuman Panlogismus. So far 
as it really exists in Hegel's philosophy, it must, of course, be pronounced 
a source of grave misconception. There is really no such thing as isolated 
development in science or art or religion; there is only the development of 
beings who are at once interested in all three. And hence the causes which 
lead to the supersession of, e. g., one religion by another (e. g., of Christian- 
ity by Islam in Syria and Asia Minor) may have nothing to do with the 
superiority of one over the other as a religion. They may be military, or 
economic, or ethnological, or may have even to be sought in purely geo- 
graphical and climatic conditions. For example, it is no proof of the 
superiority of a form of art or religion that it has been adopted by a con- 
quered people from their conquerors. The conquered are likely enough 
to copy the conquerors, even when the copying means retrogression. But, 
if Hegel cannot be wholly acquitted of this misunderstanding, it is common 
fairness to remember that the extent to which it vitiates his understanding 
of human life should not be estimated by its apparent prominence in 
most of his so-called "works." The mere circumstance that these 
"works" are, for the most part, lecture-courses on specific aspects of the 
historical world-process was of itself bound to stamp them with a certain 
appearance of one-sidedness. Hence it is fortunate that he should have 
left us in the Phanomenologie one work in which he is avowedly dealing 
with the development of humanity as a whole, and it is only just that this 
work, and not the lectures on Art, Law, Religion, or the History of Philos- 
ophy, should be taken as the measure of the extent to which he has failed 
in fidelity to his own principle of looking to the whole. 

Of the merits of Professor Baillie's translation as a translation it is 
superfluous to speak. His previous work on Hegel of itself warranted the 
expectation, which he has not disappointed, that his rendering would be a 
sound and scholarly one and, so far as a translation can ever really replace 
its original, an adequate substitute for the original German to the student 
who is compelled to make his acquaintance with Hegel in English. Fur- 
ther, the commendably brief and few explanatory notes which he has 
seen fit to append to the text will probably be sufficient to remove for 
an intelligent reader the difficulties created by that trick of allusiveness 
to which reference has already been made. It is much to be hoped 
that the promise of a further work of criticism and exposition will 
be fulfilled in the near future. All students of modern philosophy are 
bound to feel an interest in knowing how far so devoted a disciple as 
Professor Baillie holds his master's interpretation of the course of human 
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development to retain its significance after the lapse of a century during 
which our knowledge of the facts has been so enormously advanced. 
That Hegel's judgment on all the great critical stages of the development 
should maintain their value unimpaired is not of course to be expected, 
even by the most fervent of Hegelians. To see the whole life of humanity 
steadily and to see it whole is a thing not vouchsafed to mortal man. 
In some cases the movements which were bound to loom largest in the 
perspective of Hegel's generation were too near in time, and the actual 
facts about them not yet accessible to critical scrutiny. This is particu- 
larly the case with the phenomenon which, in its practical effects, was the 
most significant fact of human history for the man of the end of the 
eighteenth century, the French Revolution. It was something which 
every man of that age "experienced but did not know," an actual living 
and present myth behind which it has been reserved for the historians 
of a later age to penetrate. In other cases, as for instance in the matter of 
the true conception of Greek philosophy and its development, the true facts 
were, a hundred years ago, largely concealed by untrustworthy late 
tradition, and every judgment based upon the materials accessible to 
Hegel requires now to be revised in the light of an added century of 
critical scholarship. It will be a most interesting thing to see how far 
Professor Baillie will find it necessary to modify the actual letter of Hegel's 
judgments in cases like this on the strength of our superior knowledge of 
the past. There is one point in particular upon which one would like to 
see him explain himself. In the Introduction to the present work he tends 
to write as though the Hegelian philosophy were the one and only legiti- 
mate continuation of the Kantian Criticism. Hardly any notice is taken 
of developments like the thought of Herbart, or Fries, or Schopenhauer, in 
which the work begun by Kant is followed out on very different lines and 
to very different conclusions. Even Fichte and Schelling, who stand in 
the direct line of succession between Kant and Hegel, are treated as though 
their speculation had done little but devise extravagances which it was 
the first task of the true "successor" of Kant to clear out of the way. It 
may, of course, be said that a translator's Introduction could hardly have 
dealt with developments like Herbartianism which belong almost wholly 
to the years immediately subsequent to the ascendancy of Hegelianism. 
And as to the treatment of Fichte and Schelling it can be urged that the 
view of them as interlopers is that which Hegel himself takes, and that 
Professor Baillie is only acting as a translator should in presenting the 
case for his client as his client himself saw it. Yet it is of some importance 
to know how far the Kantian influence is really dominant in the "absolute" 
philosophy, and how far its presence may be regarded as an historical 
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accident. It would seem possible to hold that Aristotle and Neo-Platonism 
really played a much more important part than Kant in giving Hegelianism 
its peculiar character, and, at any rate, no answer can be given to the 
question I have suggested without a serious examination of the claims of 
Herbart, Fries, and Schopenhauer to be equally legitimate heirs to the 
throne of Kfinigsberg. And with regard to Hegel's more direct prede- 
cessor, I find it hard to acquit him of decided unfairness to Fichte, who 
was, after all, the creator of the notion of the "dialectical movement," as 
well as of something like personal ingratitude to Schelling. 

If one may add an observation of a more general kind, I would say that 
I should be glad to hear Professor Baillie's view as to the reason why so 
many of our best thinkers, with all the respect and good will in the world, 
somehow find themselves obliged to stop short of actual acceptance of 
even the main principles of the "absolute" Philosophy. They are "al- 
most persuaded" to declare themselves Hegelians, but there is always 
one step more which, somehow, they cannot bring themselves to take. 
I have myself a suspicion that the real obstacle is not so much purely 
intellectual as moral. At heart, I fancy, what many of us feel is that the 
Hegelian philosophy suffers from an insufficient sense of the hatefulness 
of sin and the supreme moment of personal righteousness, as any philosophy 
must which identifies the kingdom of God with a Prussian bureaucracy. 
What we miss from first to last in the seventeen volumes of the "works" 
is some breath of the spirit of the Gorgias and Phaedo. And some of us, 
at least, cannot help feeling that the defect reveals itself in Hegel's personal 
character as delineated by his own friends and disciples. It is common- 
place, and even, perhaps, as enemies like Schopenhauer insisted, at bottom 
a little sordid. Kant and Fichte impress us, even when we find ourselves 
unable to accept their most characteristic speculative tenets, by their 
personal moral nobility, but we look in vain in the record of Hegel's life, 
as we look in vain in his philosophical utterances, for any uplifting in- 
spiration to noble living. No sursum corda comes to us from that quarter. 
It may be that these are the utterances of prejudice and misapprehension 
begotten of imperfect sympathy. At any rate, I, for one, shall welcome 
Professor Baillie's exposition all the more warmly if it takes account of 
feelings like these and does something to dispel them. 

A. E. Taylor. 
St. Andrews. 

L'espace et le temps chez Leibniz et chez Kant. Par Emile van Biema. 

Paris, F. Alcan, 1908. — pp. v, 337. 

This clearly and interestingly written book, a dissertation for the 
French doctorate by a writer whose excellent conceptions of the method 



